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On a Decimal Coinage for the United Kingdom. 
By Ebedebic James Minasi, Esq. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th June, 1854.] 

Among the many improvements which the progress of intelligence 
and the requirements of commerce are demanding at the present 
time, there is perhaps hardly one of more importance than that 
which relates to the coinage of the United Kingdom. The proposal 
to substitute a decimal system of money of account in lieu of £ s. d., 
is a change, the magnitude of which does not appear to be fairly esti- 
mated by many of its most zealous advocates ; and the necessity 
and advantages to arise from the adoption of which, it must be con- 
fessed are as yet unfelt by the great mass of the people, upon whom 
it would exercise most important effects. A committee of the House 
of Commons, after an examination of witnesses representing the 
scientific and mercantile interests of the community, have decided 
upon recommending that such a change should be made, and have 
pointed out the advantages that would result to commerce and to the 
public generally, by the employment of a decimal system of money 
similar to the systems in use among many of the nations of conti- 
nental Europe and America ; and numerous pamphlets and several 
public discussions upon this subject have tended to strengthen their 
recommendation. Notwithstanding, the people of this country in 
general do not sympathize with the movement, nor participate in the 
views of those who are eager to see it carried out. This, I think, 
mainly arises from ignorance of the subject, or perhaps rather from a 
want of perception of the difficulties, on the one hand, that are 
attendant upon the present mode of reckoning, and on the other, of 
the facilities that would exist under a system of money, weights, and 
measures, arranged on the same principle as our ordinary numeration, 
in a decimal progression. Another reason may be, that the question 
of accounts, among the labouring population, is not so important an 
element in their pecuniary transactions as it is with those who have 
to deal with extensiye mercantile transactions, and calculations in- 
volving the coins of account of this and other countries. And if the 
people generally are insensible to the benefit of a decimal coinage, 
they seem equally unconscious of the difficulties connected with 
many of the plans which have been proposed for effecting the change 
in question, otherwise it is reasonable to believe that we should have 
had public meetings at which the poor man — the labourer and 
cottager — would have been able to express bis opinion upon a sub- 
ject so important to himself. It is the existence of these difficulties 
that has mainly contributed to raise the discussion on the subject at 
present going on, chiefly by means of the press. So much, indeed, 
has alreadv been written on decimal coinage, and so many systems 
proposed for effecting its introduction, that it might seem unne- 
cessary to bring it before this Society, when in all probability, every 
one of its members has already made himself very fully acquainted 
with the subject, and arrived at his own conclusion after an examina- 
tion of witnesses more numerous than those who were questioned by 
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the Parliamentary Committee, and of every shade of opinion in the 
matter. I am however so much impressed with the conviction that a 
too-ready acquiescence in the plan put forth in their report of August 
last, by the authority above referred to, supported as it is supposed to 
be by names that rank so high in the scientific and commercial worlds, 
has led to an unwillingness, or at least to a sort of indifference, in 
listening to statements of the difficulties which lie in the way of its 
general adoption, or of other suggestions that have been made for 
effecting the change, that I desire to re-open the subject for a more 
thorough and general discussion ; and I feel confident that it cannot 
be brought before a fitter tribunal than the Statistical Society of 
London. This then must be my apology for offering to your notice 
a brief enumeration of the various plans already made public for 
introducing a system of decimal money into this country. I shall 
venture to make a few observations on each in passing, and leave the 
subject with you for that careful consideration I have no doubt it 
will receive. 

It is perhaps almost needless to state that after an examination of 
twenty-seven witnesses, comprising among them Sir John Herschell, 
Sir John Bowring, Colonel Pasley, Professors Airy and De Morgan, 
Mr. Hankey, Mr. Rowland Hill, &c, together with several persons 
extensively engaged in trade, both wholesale and retail, the com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Commons to consider this subject 
came to the conclusion that the present system of money employed 
by us " is shown to entail a vast amount of unnecessary labour and 
great liability to error, to render accounts needlessly complicated, to 
confuse questions of foreign exchanges, and to be otherwise incon- 
venient." That a decimal system of coinage " would lead to greater 
accuracy, would simplify accounts, would greatly diminish the labour 
of calculations, and, by facilitating the comparison between the 
coinage of this country and other countries that have adopted the 
decimal system, would tend to the convenience of all those who are 
engaged in exchange operations, of travellers, and others. An im- 
portant benefit would be derived in several departments of the public 
service, and in every branch of industry, from the economy of skilled 
labour that would result from the proposed change, at the same time 
that the education of the people generally would be much facilitated 
by the introduction into our schools of a system so directly calculated 
to render easy the acquirement of arithmetic." On these points all 
the witnesses may be regarded as unanimous, thus confirming the 
advisability of establishing a decimal coinage in this country. Upon 
the exact system to be selected, however, the report informs us that 
" a difference of opinion was expressed relative to the precise basis 
which should be adopted for introducing the decimal system, so as 
to produce the least amount of temporary inconvenience, and the 
smallest extent of unwillingness to encounter the change, on the part 
of the classes who are the most likely to be affected by it." 

The plan finally adopted by the committee is as follows : — They 
propose to retain the present sovereign, or pound sterling, intact as 
the unit of account, and to descend in a decimal progression from 
this by means of certain new coins of account termed in the report 
"florins" "cents" and "mils;" the first of these having already 
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been introduced, some few years since, in anticipation of the contem- 
plated change, and marked " one-tenth of a pound." The cent would, 
in like manner, be the tenth of a florin, or 2%d. of the present cur- 
rency, and the mil the tenth of a cent, equal to |4 of a farthing. 

An advocate, for some years past, of a decimal system of money, 
weights, and measures, for the United Kingdom, I hailed with much 
pleasure the publication of the Report of the Committee, containing 
as it does, a recommendation to carry out the object proposed for its 
consideration ; a closer view, however, of the plan therein set forth, 
especially in relation to the poorer classes of the people, brought me 
unwillingly to the conclusion that unless the difficulty which is seen 
to belong to the conversion of the lower denominations of coins can be 
removed, it would be better not to attempt the change. The com- 
mittee object to make any alteration in the pound chiefly on the 
ground that all our mercantile calculations are made upon this basis, 
any change in which would most likely create a considerable amount 
of disturbance in our confined and familiar notions of large sums, 
such as revenue, income, salaries, contracts, &c, while a similar con- 
fusion of ideas would result to the traffickers of other countries in 
arranging money transactions now calculated on the basis of the 
pound sterling. 

The sovereign then being preserved as the unit of account, it 
remains to notice the change that would fall upon the coins of less 
value. There seems to be little difficulty with the florin, which is 
two shillings of the present currency; it has been remarked, however, 
that in such an expression as, say £2-3 it will not at first be very 
clear how - 3 means 6s., the old and popular ideas being retained so 
long as the old coins remain in circulation, but this and similar objec- 
tions are comparatively trifling : the present shilling and sixpence 
would exactly be represented in the new system by 50 and 25 mills 
respectively. So far, well; and truly if we had a population who 
required no coins of a less value than a sixpence, we could not desire 
any better arrangement, but, unfortunately for this plan, we have 
a vast labouring population to consider — the million — who are more 
familiar with the penny than with the pound, and who would be most 
injuriously affected by the introduction of a new coinage such as this 
scheme proposes : for the shilling being divided into 50 mils, 
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Thus out of twelve sums, commencing at a penny, only two could 
be accurately represented under the new coinage, and as there would 
be nothing less than a mil, every purchaser at the remaining sums 
would be called upon to pay an additional mil to cover the deficiency: 
now small as the difference may seem to the wealthy, it will hardly be 
denied that through the constant multiplication of such instances — 
and they would be many in the poor man's case — a large per-centage 
will be taken, and a serious deduction made from the pockets of 
those least able to bear it. 
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Expressing the value of the new coins in term of the old, we have 
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so that, as in the preceding illustration, only two coins are capable 
of representation in the other money ; in fact, it requires hut little 
penetration to see that a great amount of error and confusion, to say 
the very least, would be the result of adopting the plan proposed by 
the committee in their report. The opinion on this point, of Sir 
John Herschell, the Master of the Mint, is well worthy of attention, 
he says, " There is no doubt that the introduction of a new system 
would meet with great resistance from the lower class; and until 
there was some indication of a probable diminution of that resistance 
I think it would not be prudent to force the thing." If this remark 
applies to the introduction generally of a change in the coinage, how 
much more forcibly does it tell in the case which would compel the 
poorer classes to pay a very large per-centage upon all the purchases 
they make, giving rise to a considerable amount of distrust and dis- 
content among the population of our agricultural and labour districts. 
Who is not familiar with the history of the introduction of the new 
style into this country in 1752, the amount of ill feeling with which 
it was received by these classes, and the fierce demand " Give us back 
our eleven days:" if I mistake not the schoolmaster found it no 
easy matter to reconcile them to the change. In the case at present 
before us I conceive the wrong would be more felt, because more real 
and more apparent. A late writer on this subject observes, "We 
must recollect that bankers and merchants make but a very small 
part of the population to whom the question must be addressed ; they 
are so accustomed to figures and accounts, and to the currencies of 
different countries, that it can make very little difference to them 
in what coin or denominations they keep their accounts, — they could 
adapt themselves without difficulty to any change that might be 
made. To the mass of the population, on the contrary, any great 
change in the value of the coins of the country, (however useful it 
might be in accounts,) would produce a most fearful confusion and 
extreme distrust. We are now constantly told of the cost of war, 
and reminded in tones of great alarm that we shall, in consequence, 
have to pay a 5 per cent, income tax; but the advocates of the 
mathematicians' decimal system of coinage declare that they cannot 
conceive why we should object to the introduction of their new 
system of coinage, as the change can only produce either a loss of 
4 per cent., or an increase in the price of certain articles of 17 per 
cent. ; this increase of price to be sustained, be it observed, not once 
only by those who have a certain amount of property, bat to be con- 
stantly borne by all, even by the poorest members or the community, 
on whom the change will fall with the greatest weight, as they are the 
persons who keep the greatest part of their money, and receive the chief 
of their wages, either in, or calculated by, the copper coinage.* 

* Dr. J. E. Gray. — Decimal Coinage, what it ought and what it ought not to be. 
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Reference has frequently been made to the subject of penny dues, 
as postage and receipt stamps, tolls, &c, and it has been proposed to 
meet the difficulty by an Act of Parliament, which should compel the 
payment of 5 mils in lieu of the penny, for a series of years, so as to 
produce a fund that would enable a reduction to 4 mils after such a 
period, a course by no means likely to reconcile the public to the 
change. There are however some penny items which I think have 
been much overlooked, and which, perhaps, could hardly be met in 
this way : take for instance the subject of railway fares ; at present 
provision is made by which the labouring man can travel at the rate 
of a penny a mile ; but if 5 mills is to come in the place of that coin 
it will entail a serious increase of charge upon a large family in a long 
journey, and an increased profit, beyond that sanctioned by their acts 
of parliament, would be thus given to the railway companies, who 
certainly would not, and could not, be compelled to relinquish their 
legal rights ; whilst this inevitable increase of all the penny fares 
would be chiefly drawn from the pockets of the working and poorest 
classes.* In the case of pennyworths by measure or weight, (and not 
only the poorer classes but the middle ranks also are accustomed to 
make many purchases in this way,) it will not do to argue that more 
will be given for the 5 mil-piece than for the penny, — the one would 
come to be looked upon as the substitute for the other ; and even if 
the difference should be recognized and allowed for in those cases 
where a larger quantity of the article retailed could conveniently be 
given to cover the value of the new coin, it would still act to the dis- 
advantage of the buyer, and be a loss to his means by compelling 
him to purchase more than he might require. Think, for a moment, 
of the large number of purchases made by the poor at a penny, — the 
poor man's coin, — and it will at once be plain that there exists a very 
strong argument against interfering with its value in the way proposed. 
Another instance presents itself in the rise in the price of articles of 
daily consumption, as bread, coals, Ac. ; at present this is commonly 
estimated in halfpence and pence, the nearest representative coins to 
which, in the new system, would be 3 and 5 mils respectively. The 
pay of the day-labourer, of the soldier, and sailor, the calculation of 
rates and taxes, and all such considerations based upon the penny, 
would likewise involve complexity and much annoyance to those who 
are unskilled in figures, and might therefore be brought forward in 
support of my present position.f I shall, however, take but one more 
example, and that a case of some importance. "We hear much about 
the burden of taxes upon knowledge, and the representations made 
in favour of a cheap literature for the working man; how, then, 
would that system of coinage be received which would compel him to 
pay 20 per cent, above its present value for any periodical for which 
he had been accustomed to give a penny ? for a penny being equal to 
4£ of the proposed mils, he would have to pay £ of a mil (the dif- 
ference between the 5 mil-piece and the penny) additional, that is £ 
of a penny, or 20 per cent., upon the price at present charged. It 
was shown in a leading article of the Times newspaper some while 
back, that the profit to the proprietors of that journal arises from a 

* See Note A. — Railway Fares. 
f See Note B. — Monetary Calculations during the Transition. 
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very small fraction of a penny upon each copy, which multiplied by 
the extraordinary number sold, swelled to a large amount: now 
under the proposed system of the committee, 2 cents would be 4>fd., 
which is less than its present price by £ of a penny ; it would there- 
fore be needful to charge a higher sum upon each copy, a tax upon 
the purchasers, perhaps somewhat less than that which would be 
imposed upon its readers at a penny an hour. 

Upon considerations of such a nature as I have attempted to 
bring forward, then, I maintain that much inconvenience and confu- 
sion, and, in many cases, positive injury, would be the result of 
carrying out the plan determined on by the committee; and I more- 
over think that such results would not be counterbalanced by the 
very doubtful advantages expected to accrue to the more intelli- 
gent portion of the people by its adoption. It has already been 
remarked that although there is a very strong feeling in favour of a 
decimal system of money for this country amongst those who are 
competent to judge in the matter, there is yet much diversity of 
opinion as to the mode of effecting the change, and several other 
plans have been submitted to the attention of the public; to the 
more prominent of which I shall proceed to refer; and I notice in the 
first place what has been termed "the new guinea system." If our 
present pound were just tenpence more in value it would contain 
exactly 1,000 farthings, and the thing is done at once, for we have 
only to coin pieces of the respective values of 10, and 100 farthings 
each, and we should have coins of account of £1 0*. lOd. (1,000 far- 
things), 2s. Id. (100 farthings), 2%d. (10 farthings), and 1 farthing, 
and each could be represented in money of the old currency and 
entirely free from the difficulty connected with the penny. It will 
not I think excite much surprise that this system has found but few 
admirers, when— to pass over the objections stated by the committee, 
and others equally forcible — it is considered that it involves the very 
awkward conversion we should be called upon to make in estimating 
sums, calculated in the new pound, in relation to the old. Had our 
guineas been retained, and their possessors contented to lose 2d. on 
each, such a plan might, perhaps, have succeeded ; and, according to 
Professor De Morgan, was actually proposed in 1816, when the new 
shilling coinage was commenced. 

The next proposal I shall notice is that advocated under the title 
of the ducat, or ten shillings' unit ; it proposes that the half sove- 
reign shall rank as the chief coin of account, and be subdivided into 
10 shillings as at present, thus retaining a valuable and most familiar 
coin, which Sir John Herschell in his evidence terms the poor man's 
unit. In the next stage we have to divide the shilling into ten parts 
to obtain the cent, which would give the following values : — ■ 
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each cent here being one-half of that in the system under the pound 
unit. Again ; each cent would be composed of 10 mils, so that 
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tils. 
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I think that there can scarcely be any other opinion upon this 
scheme than that, with the exception of retaining the present 
shilling, (certainly a point gained,) it offers serious objections even 
as compared with the proposal of the committee, since, without even 
retaining the pound, like that, it necessitates the coining of two 
new pieces of money which could not be represented by the present 
currency, and which, it is seen, would have to continue in cir- 
culation side by side with the new, for a period estimated by Sir 
John Herschell at twenty years. Yet a late writer advocating this 
system seems blind to this, its great defect, for he says, " Mark 
the ease with which cents and mils under this unit accommodate 
themselves to our present coinage — 5 cents make 6d., 2 cents 5 mils 
make 3d., enabling us to let these coins circulate during the change, 
and, in fact, only rendering it necessary to withdraw the fourpenny 
pieces."* The writer does not say how he would accommodate our 
present Id., 2d., 4<d., Id., 8d., I0d., or lid., to the scheme he advocates. 

I notice, in the next place, four systems which are mainly dis- 
approved of as establishing a silver instead of a gold monetary stan- 
dard as we have at present, an alteration which is decidedly objected 
to by the best authorities.f We have, under this division, the florin, 
shilling, dollar, and franc, respectively proposed as the unit of 
account. In the first two of these the decimal progression demands 
coins of the values of 2f d. and |f of a farthing, or of l}d. and -£f of 
a farthing, — the same in fact as the cents and mils already referred 
to under the pound and ducat units ; whatever objections, therefore, 
can be urged against those systems apply with the same force here. 
With regard to the dollar, the proposal is to divide it into 100 cents, 
as in the United States, and thus to assimilate the coinage of the 
two most commercial nations of the world. The cent being equal to 
our halfpenny, and the dollar to four shillings and twopence of 
present money, it is clear that the difficulties of the penny would at 
once vanish, and little or no confusion result to the poorer classes 
from its adoption, — whilst we have the experience of America in 
effecting the change ; and according to Mr. Brown, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Decimal Coinage, who was in that country during 
the period when the alteration was going on, " you were hardly aware 
of a change taking place." This system has lately been introduced 
into Canada, and were it not for the objection to which allusion 
has been made, there would not be such insuperable objections 
to its adoption in this country. The suggestion to make the ten- 
pence, or franc, the unit of account, has been put forward by some 
who wish to see the penny retained ; that coin being represented by 
the first decimal place in such a system, thus, as in the last scheme, 
getting rid of the chief difficulty in the question : the pound sterling 
would here be represented by 24 francs. It is to a modification of 

* Mr. W. T. Thomson on Decimal Numeration and Decimal Coinage, 
t See Note C. — The Monetary Standard. 
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this plan, (which has been most ably advocated*) and that which 
precedes it, that I shall, in the last place refer — a scheme for 
effecting the desired end which has, in opposition to first conclusions, 
forced itself upon my own mind after a somewhat careful considera- 
tion of what appear, under existing things, to be the chief requisites 
for a decimal system of money for the United Kingdom. These are: 

1. That the new system should be one free from any liability to 
give rise to injustice or confusion among the poor and illiterate 
classes of the community, thereby creating a prejudice against its 
use. 

2. That it should not necessitate the withdrawal of the most 
useful and popular coins already in circulation, and with which, from 
habit, every one is familiar. 

3. That it should possess the greatest possible clearness in 
expressing its coins in the old money, and vice versa. 

4. That there should be but few coins of account, and those of a 
convenient size ; and, if possible, of different metals. 

5. That it should be an experiment which might be withdrawn 
without difficulty if found inconvenient in practice. 

6. That the unit of account should be a gold coin of moderate 
value. And, 

7. That its lower denominations of account should range in value, 
as nearly as may be, with the units of currency of such foreign states 
as we have most important relations with. 

The proposal founded upon the foregoing principles, and which I 
advocated in a pamphlet entitled " A word in behalf of the Poor 
Man's Penny," published in February last, is simply as follows: — 
Por the unit of account I propose to create a new gold coin, to be 
termed an Imperial, or other more appropriate name, the value of 
which, in our present money, shall be exactly •& of a pound sterling, 
that is, 100 pence, and also a new silver coin of the value of 10 pence; 
these are all that would be required, and we have, with the present 
penny, at once a complete decimal system, our money of account 
being thus — 

10 pence = 1 argent (franc, tenpenny, or other name). 
10 argents = 1 imperial. 

It will be obvious at once that in such a plan as this we entirely 
get rid of the difficulty in relation to the copper coinage to which so 
much attention has been drawn ; and not only so, but we should also 
adopt all the advantages that belong to the dollar and franc systems 
without the objection of establishing in this country a silver mone- 
tary standard. Moreover, all the conditions just laid down are 
admirably fulfilled, for — 

lstly. No confusion nor mistrust would arise among the lower 

* See a pamphlet entitled " An Examination of the Report and Evidence of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on Decimal Coinage, with reference to a 
similar, sounder, and more comprehensive mode of proceeding." By Theodore Rath- 
bone, Esq. 3rd Edition. In the preface to the 2nd edition, page xv., Mr. Rathbone 
speaks in terms of high commendation of the plan I here advocate, and as (next 
to his own, in which the pound is preserved intact, and as the measure of value and 
legal tender) the one to which he gives a decided preference for " its simplicity, 
comprehensiveness, and perfectly decimal character." 
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classes of the people, since the new coins could be represented in the 
old, while the penny would remain unaltered in name and value. 

2ndly. The old coins might continue in circulation for any length 
of time that might be found necessary. 

3rdly. The two systems are obviously convertible with great sim- 
plicity, and all the old coins easily represented by the new, and the 
reverse, thus — 



Coins of the Present Sjstem. 
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Value in 
pence. 

The penny 1 

The three-penny piece 3 

The four-penny piece 4 

The sixpence 6 

The shilling 12 

The florin 24 

The half-crown 30 

The crown 60 

The half-sovereign 120 

The sovereign 240 



4thly. There would be but three coins of account, whereas the 
committee names four, (it would, I think, be better to ignore half- 
pence and farthings in account, as is frequently done at present, but 
they should still be current for the use of the poorer classes ; never- 
theless, if found desirable, the farthing might be withdrawn and the 
penny subdivided into ten mites,) so that two places of decimals 
would represent argents and pence, or simply pence if preferred, and 
thus the absence of a third column of figures would materially lessen 
the labour of addition. Also the new coins would be of different 
metals, and of a convenient and, at the same time, a different size, 
thus precluding all chance of mistake in their use : the imperial 
would be a little smaller than the present half-sovereign, and the 
argent somewhat less than a shilling piece. 

The 5th and 6th requirements are also equally fulfilled : and 
Lastly. It will be readily observed that great facilities would be 
afforded to travellers and others in more easily effecting exchange 
operations. The half-imperial would represent the United States' 
dollar, and the hard dollar of Spain and the South American States ; 
the argent would equally approximate to the French and Belgian 
francs and other foreign coins of the same value ; while the Dutch 
guilder and the florim of the Zollverein, &c, would be indicated by 
two argents. For this and other reasons it would doubtless be found 
convenient to coin such pieces as — 

*. d. 

The half-imperial, or dollar: value in present money 4 2 

„ four-argent piece 3 4 

„ two-argent piece, or guilder 1 8 

„ half-argent 5 

These could be struck in silver, and would eventually supply the 
place of those at present in circulation. A Victoria, equal to ten im- 
perials, or lfiOQd., answering to the double eagle of the United 
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States, would likewise be found useful, and might be made a hand- 
some commemorative gold coin, considerably smaller than the 
present crown piece. 

There is one point — I think the only one — that may seem objec- 
tionable in this scheme for a decimal coinage, namely, the necessity 
for the change of the unit of account from the sovereign to the imperial; 
it has, however, I trust, been made sufficiently evident to every im- 
partial mind that to retain the pound would be to include in the 
system an element entailing far greater practical inconvenience than 
to continue our present money without alteration, and that if a 
decimal coinage is to be introduced in this country it should be at 
the expense of the pound. Those who would be affected by such a 
change are much better able to cope with the difficulty than the 
labouring classes would be with the far greater and more confusing 
alteration in their penny. 

In the system under consideration the unit of account is five- 
twelfths of that now in use ; hence 

Value of imperial : value of £ :: 5 : 12 or 1 : 2 - 4. 

That is, any number of pounds may be represented in imperials 
by multiplying by twice 12 and separating the last figure by a 
decimal point. Examples — 

1. Eeduce £143 to imperials. 

143 x 12 x 2 = 3432 imperials. 

2. Reduce 15*. 9d. to the new coins. 

Imp. Imp. ar. p. 
15s. 9d. = 189d. = 1-89 or 1 8 9 

A five-pound note would exactly be twelve imperials, and the 
value of any other note would be twelve times the number of Jives 
contained in its sum. 

Such operations as these would not require any large amount of 
intelligence to effect, and would cease to be requisite in a few years 
when the system became generally adopted ; and thus the only diffi- 
culty, if it be one, would be opposed to the class least likely to be 
puzzled by it. 

An objection may possibly be made to the loss of the familiar 
term "pounds sterling," and the introduction of new and strange 
names ; but the argument, if good, applies with equal force to the 
plan proposed by the committee ; indeed, I think " pounds, florins, 
cents, and mils," have a much harsher sound than " imperials, 
argents, and pence," which terms, by the way, might, at some future 
period, when the old coinage had disappeared, be exchanged for 
those now in use. 

This, then is the system of decimal coinage for the United King- 
dom which I advocate, under a strong conviction that it is the only 
one that could be attempted under existing circumstances with any 
probability of success, and without the introduction of incalculable 
confusion and mischief, to say nothing of the great mechanical diffi- 
culty of withdrawing and recoining the copper and silver now in 
circulation, (amounting, according to Sir John Herschell, to "not 
short of seven hundred million pieces,") as required in the plan put 
forth under the sanction of the Decimal Coinage Committee. 

Nothing of this kind would be necessary under the system now 
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proposed, and for which, in the various phases* that it has appeared, I 
rejoice to say a favourable feeling is now increasingly manifested. 
Thus the leading journal of the day, on a late occasion, remarking 
upon this subject observed, " There can be little doubt, even from 
the experience of the past five years, that if the matter is really to 
depend on any organic change affecting the copper circulation, the 
discussion raised and the obstacles suggested will be such that no 
recommendations of mathematicians, however constantly reiterated, 
or parliamentary reports or articles in the newspapers, will succeed 
within any moderate space in bringing the Government to assume 
the trouble and responsibility of such a measure. If the desire in 
favour of a decimal coinage is as great as those who trust in the 
rough intelligence of the masses believe it to be, the argument is not 
unreasonably urged that they will soon voluntarily bring it into 
operation if simple means are offered them, while if, on the contrary, 
the change would be intrinsically unpopular, no compulsory measure, 
especially of a kind to disturb all previous ideas, could be anticipated 
without embarrassment. Supposing a tenpenny piece to be intro- 
duced, it must certainly be the fault of the public alone if all their 
calculating habits do not soon flow into the decimal direction; and, at 
all events, few will deny that while the philosophers are discussing 
more general changes it may be well to let so simple an experiment 
make its way."t 

To this testimony in favour of the system now advocated I shall 
not hesitate, in conclusion, to add another derived from the Chairman 
of the Committee on Decimal Coinage, according to whose statement 
already quoted, the change made m the money of account of the 
United States was effected so readily that it was hardly noticeable ; 
and why ? clearly because it created no confusion among the humbler 
classes by introducing a copper coinage that interfered with the half- 
penny with which they were already so familiar. Well, then, that is 
just what is here proposed. The double dollar and the double cent 
for England ; and I thmk I am not wrong in believing that if it were 
adopted it would afterwards be recorded, "you were hardly aware of a 
change taking place" — and I think, moreover, that no one will ven- 
ture to predict the same of the plan selected by the Committee on 
Decimal Coinage. 



Note A. — Baixway Fabes. 

It has been objected to the author's views upon this subject, 
that the particular fares under consideration would continue to be 
estimated at a penny per mile, and that the total amount at that 
rate would be converted into mils, a process which would not involve 
an addition of more than a single farthing on the whole journey. 
A little consideration, however, will show the weakness of this objec- 
tion ; for it must be borne in mind that, upon the adoption of the 
system of decimal coinage recommended by the committee, the legis- 
lature would have to fix the rate per mile to be taken by the railway 

* See Note D. — The Penny Systems, 
t "Times," April 21st, 1854.— City article. 
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companies in lieu of the penny fares at present established by law : 
now, if postage, tolls, and stamps were to be charged at the rate of 
five mils, there would bo no good reason why other penny dues 
should be fixed lower. Hence it is fair to conclude that the charges 
by the parliamentary trains would be made at the rate of 5 mils 
per mile. 

The following example, by no means an extreme case, will show 
the hardship that would result to a family, consisting of two adults 
and four children, travelling from London to Liverpool by a parlia- 
mentary train: — distance, according to Bradshaw's Railway Guide, 
201 miles; whence, taking the children at half fares, we have 
201d. X 4 = 804<Z. = 31. Is. present charge; and 201 X 4 X 
5 mils = 4,020 mils, or 4020J., the charge under the proposed 
system = M. 0*. 5d., or an addition of 13*. 5d. ; that is, of 20 per 
cent, upon the present fares. 

Note B. — Monetaey Calculations btteing the Tbansition. 

That great facilities would be afforded in monetary calculations, 
by the introduction of a decimal system of accounts, cannot admit 
of a doubt ; but, if the system adopted be one involving great con- 
fusion of ideas, and much error in results, during the period of its 
introduction, it is clear that a strong prejudice would be created in 
the minds of the public against its employment, and the advantages 
due to decimal arithmetic entirely lost, especially if calculations, 
made upon the basis of the new system, should require a frequent 
comparison with the old. Now, it is easy to show that the plan of 
the Decimal Coinage Committee is of this kind; and a few illus- 
trations will serve to exhibit its defects in relation to this part of 
the subject. It will be seen that, whilst the present coinage can 
readily be converted into that under the system advocated in this 
paper with mathematical accuracy, its value in that proposed by the 
committee is, in the majority of cases, only an approximation ; thus, 
15*. 8d. (= 188 pence, T88 imperials) = -78333Z. . . .ad inf.; that 
is, a sum between 783 mils and 784 mils, at option ; and one of these 
must be selected as the representative of 15*. 8d. in the new system. 
Now it is to be observed that, in the ordinary operations of arith- 
metic, these approximative representations would be productive of 
erroneous conclusions ; and so much doubt would attend calculations 
involving them, as to induce many 'persons to prefer the employment 
of the present mode of reckoning, and then convert the result to the 
new system — a mode of procedure entirely at variance with the idea 
that, during the transition period, the old system would gradually 
become extinct, and the new scheme received in its room. 

Examples might be drawn from nearly every case in commercial 
arithmetic to illustrate the view here taken of these difficulties ; one 
or two bearing upon the most ordinary operations will, however, be 
sufficient. In the case of addition, for instance, we should obtain 
a result more or less affected by the sum of the increments in each 
particular item, which, in a long column of figures, perhaps many 
times repeated, would involve an important error, especially if likely 
to be augmented by some subsequent process of figures. The case 
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of multiplication stands out still more prominently in this respect ; 
because, when the multiplier is large, a very serious and startling 
error results from the operation. Take, as an example of this sort, 
the following : — 

Determine the value of 8,765 articles at lis. 3d. each. On the 
present system, this might be calculated by practice, thus — 



10*. 

l*. 3d. 



8765 



4382 10*. 
547 16s. 3d. 



49301. 6s. 3d. 



On the new system, as proposed by the committee, we should 
have 11*. 3d. = 563 mils ; hence — 

8765 
563 

26295 
52590 
43825 

4934-695 = 4,934*. 13*. lid. 

or an amount of error of not less than 4d. 7s. 8d. in a single 
operation. 

The same questions, worked upon the system advocated, would 
stand thus — 

11*. 3d. = I35d. = 1-35 imperials: hence 
8765 
1-35 



43825 
26295 
8765 



11832-75 Imp. = 4,930,',/. exactly = 4,930/. 6*. 3d. 
as before. 

Another example is furnished from a case, given at length to 
illustrate his own views, by Mr. Brown,* from the evidence of 
Col. Pasley. The problem is to find the value of 215 tons, 17 cwts., 
3 qrs., 9 lbs., at 91. lis. 6%d. per ton, the correct answer to -which, 
2,067Z. 7s. 8%d., he obtains by a long process involving 216 figures. 
A contrast is then made between this method and that in which a 
decimal system of money and weights is employed, by which the 
solution of the same question is said to be obtained in 73 figures ;t 
the result, however, is 2,067-277Z. being nearly 2d. less than the 
correct amount. The smallness of the error in this case, however, 
is due to the process of division ; for if the operation be examined 
before that is performed, it will be seen that there is an error 
existing to the amount of more than 81. 

* Letter to Francis Shand, Esq., 2nd edition, pp. 11, 12. 

t There are really 87 figures in the example given, to which, in fairness, should 
be added 37 more, required in obtaining 4-275/. from the operation 9/. 11*. &\d. 
-i- by 2-24, which is omitted in the example; making in all 124 figures. Any school- 
boy may work out the same question on the present system in 97 figures. 
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As a further illustration of the effects that may be expected to 
result from the adoption in this country of ,any complex system of 
decimal coinage, such as that put forth by the committee, the recent 
letter of an experienced merchant deserves attention : — 

" Even in the simpler matter of coinage, it is a most difficult 
thing for the mind of man to comprehend a change. Of all men in 
the world, one would think that a Paris banker, after sixty years' 
experience, would have some mental perception of what a centime is. 
But I will prove to you that he can only think in sous. Take any 
Paris lists of the exchange on London, and you will find that it 
invariably rises and falls by intervals of sous and half-sous, as 
follows : — 



25-00 

2502J = J sou 

25-05 = 1 „ 



25-074 =■ 1| son 
25-10 = 2 „ 
&c. &e. 



and you will never find a quotation ending with 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, or 9 
centimes. 

In Marseilles (though the systeme metrique has been the law for 
nearly sixty years) commercial transactions, even in wholesale, are 
still carried on in the poids de table and the livre townois, the result 
only being reduced into francs. In Genoa, where the French metrical 
system was introduced thirty years ago, the old coinage called in, 
and francs now the only currency in the place ; yet still all mercan- 
tile transactions, both in wholesale and retail, are carried on with 
the old Genoese camtar and pound, and the price in Uvresfuori banco, 
the results being reduced into francs, in the proportion of five to 
six in wholesale, and of four to five in retail. But a yet stronger 
instance of the pertinacity with which the mind retains its old ideas 
of value is found in Venice. There, in 1796 or 1798, the French 
totally extirpated the Venetian lira piccola, and substituted the franc 
as the only currency. About 1820, the Austrians introduced the 
half-florin, or lira Austrica, which is now universally used as the 
money of commerce. But in retail shops, and small taverns frequented 
by " the people," the account is still always made in lire piccole, 
which have not been in existence for more than sixty years, and 
which have to be converted into the actual currency by a most 
impracticable fraction, very difficult to manage with the pen, but 
which the natives perform mentally with the greatest facility. 

" I have mentioned these instances to show that though it is very 
easy to make a law on the subject, yet it is very difficult to change 
men's ideas of measure and value. A hundred years' experience 
would not familiarize the nation to any great change in moneys, 
weights, and measures; and before that time expired, they would 
again be altered, either by law or by usage." — Letter from Mr. Alex- 
ander JBobertson to Mr. TV. T. Thomson. Asswrance Magazine, voL iv. 
p. 370. 

Without being committed to the views of the writer of the letter, 
from which the above extract is given (whose proposal is that 
"accounts should be kept in pounds, shillings, and cents of a 
shilling"), I think the testimony is valuable, as affording a strong 
argument in favour of the more simple plan of those who advocate 
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the preservation of the popular copper coinage — the money of the 
people — the amount in circulation of which, in tbe year 1844, was 
estimated by Sir J. Morrison at about 270,000,000 pieces, or 5,000 
tons. 

Note C. — The Monetae? Standaed. 

Dr. Gray, who is an advocate for a tenpenny or franc unit of 
account, in his valuable pamphlet already alluded to, thus writes on 
this subject — " Jfo change should be made in the present gold standard." 
This rule is chiefly founded on a matter of policy, because otherwise 
the advocates of a decimal coinage will necessarily complicate the 
question by introducing disputes as to whether a gold, a gold and 
silver, or a silver standard is most advisable. Fortunately, this may 
easily be prevented by making whatever silver coin may be taken as 
the silver coin of account correspond with a certain fraction or 
portion of the sovereign. 

It is the more necessary to insist upon this rule, because some 
of the advocates of the mathematical system, and even so exact and 
cautious a person as Sir John Herschel, seem to think that if a 
florin were taken as the unit, "it assumes a silver monetary standard, 
whereas, for good or for evil, for better or for worse, we are married 
to a gold one ;' ' and it is a general objection put forward against any 
other than a pound unit, that it would alter the standard of value. ' 
— page 26, 6th Condition. 

Mr. Eathbone also observes, on the subject of a universal standard 
of value : — 

" This important question, however, the author must here again 
repeat, is not in any way whatever mixed up with that of the present 
scheme. So long as gold is the standard of value in this country, 
the franc or cent-cent would be a twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth, as 
determined, of the pound sterling; if silver ever became so, the 
pound would be twenty-four or twenty-five, as fixed, of these ten- 
penny coins." — Examination of the Report, &c, p. 40. 

Note D. — The Penny Systems. 

The following are the leading proposals founded upon the prin- 
ciple that the penny should be preserved. Whatever differences may 
appear in these proposals, it must be borne in mind that they are the 
independent results of persons convinced that the plan put forth in 
their report by the Committee on Decimal Coinage is a bad one for 
the purpose desired, and that, in all probability, had they met toge- 
ther for the purpose in committee, they would have agreed upon and 
put forth a single plan for effecting the introduction of a decimal 
currency into this country which would not require any interference 
with the penny and other popular coins. The unanim ity of indi- 
vidual effort is certainly very striking in regard to the penny and the 
ten-pence. 

Mr. Bathlone's Plan. — "The course of proceeding would be 
simply, as the first great step, to make pounds, francs, and pence, 
instead of pounds, shillings, and pence, our monies of account— and 
to stamp, at first as a rude temporary expedient, on the face, or 
rather the reverse, of every circulating coin, its decimal value in tens 

vol. rra. fast m. s 
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and hundreds ; these figures, be it observed, instantly furnishing to 
every eye at once both the decimal value and the actual amount of 
pence and ten-pences, with their multiples and decimals, every coin in 
existence represents. Thus in all the great multitude of our ordinary 
transactions, in all sums whatever up to the pound sterling, the dot 
dividing, or the column in account separating, the two first items — 
pence and ten-pences, tens and hundreds — would present the ordinary 
figures of account, and, at the same time, the amount decimally 
stated in the most pure and perfect form of decimals. The figures 
would, in short, ever be to this extent one and the same. Half a 
guinea, for instance, woidd be twelve francs, (or ten-pences) and six- 
pence ; that is, either a 12/. Qd. or 12 - 6 decimal, and the coins would 
at once speak for themselves — the half-sovereign (12 - 0), the sixpence 
(0 - 6) — every coin being thus defined and indicated. The only new 
money or item in our accounts, the tenpence, or franc, would, when- 
ever this coin were issued, be clearly expressed by the stamp thereon, 
its thus distinctly defined value (l'O); its tenth, our present penny, 
(0 - l) — twenty francs, of course, would be (2O0) and the halfpenny, 
the five-cent piece, or Trench sou, (0 - 05) &c. The ultimate regular 
series of coins would probably be — for those very poor districts and 
classes of the population which some of the witnesses represent as 
suffering injury and injustice from the want of more exact and 
minute measures of value, centimes, or (as I would propose that they 
should be called in this country) cents, in a series of one to five — 
(001) (002) (003) (004) (005), our present halfpenny; (010) 
indicating the penny, (0 - 50) the five-pence or half-franc, (l - 0) the 
ten-pence, or franc." — Examination of the JReport, &c, p. 23. 

Dr. J. E. Gfray's Plan. — " Its great feature is, that our accounts 
should hereafter be kept in pence, and ten-pences, or albions. 

1. The value of the penny to be retained unaltered, in which case 
there could be no loss or misunderstanding as to any existing coin. 

2. All the coins at present in circulation may remain in circula- 
tion, each passing for the number of pence they now represent, as 2, 
3, 4, and 6 pence; the shilling as 12 pence, the half-crown as 30 
pence, the crown as 60 pence, in silver; the half-sovereign as 12 
albions, or 120 pence, and the sovereign as 24 albions, or 240 pence. 
Though no longer moneys of account, they would be perfectly under- 
stood, and would be most useful for all the current purposes of life, 
and as coins of circulation. 

3. Only two new coins will be required, viz., the ten-pence, which 
may be called an albion, or alb, and its half, or five-^ence ; hereafter 
the crown-piece (6 alb, or 60 pence) may be replaced by a 5-alb, or 
50-pence coin, and we may have gold coins of 10 and 20 albs, 100 
and 200 pence." — Decimal Coinage, p. 26. 

Mr. Laurie's Plan. — " The pound to be divided into 24 coins of 
tenpence each, and the latter again into 100 parts, or cents.'" — Manual 
of Eoreign Exchanges, p. 36. 

Mr. Tate's Plan. — " 4 farthings=zl penny; 10 pence = 1 shilling} 
10 shillings = 1 pound. New names would thus be avoided, to which 
there is a decided objection in all classes." — Times, Dee. 11th, 1853. 



